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ABSTBACT 

A study examined the effects of feedback on the job 
attitudes and behavior of female seving machine operators* The 
control group design involved all 165 piecework operators at the 
experimental site (a garment factory in a large southwestern city) 
and a random sample of 54 operatprs selected from a sister plaiit pf 
the same manufacturer 10 miles awayi Pre- and posttests were 
administered one year apart. Treatment involved implementing several 
program elements: Variety in job assignments, task identity (grouping 
into subassembly teams), task significance (repairs became 
respon^sibility of team members) , autonomy (supervisors would monitor 
work only between teams) , and feedback (daily to each team on its 
quality: levels as a group and by /operation) • while significant 
improvements occurred in the cohesion and goal commitment of 
operators in subassembly work teams, these improvements were 
especially likely to occur among long-'term operators* Marked 
improvements in product quality were associated with feedback from 
management* Turnover and absenteeism also decreased, but overall , 
satisfaction did not increase and intrinsic job satisfaction actually 
decreased. Operator work expectations increased as a result of thsir 
involvement in this field experiment. (Findings are discussed with 
reference to theoretical and practical issues in work systems ^ 
redesign.) (Author/TA) \ 
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r ABSTRiVCT 

This study examines the effects of feedback on the Job aLtIttjd(»s niul 
bL*havlor of female sewing machine t^perators. While signifirnnt hiiprovc»mt»nLH 
occurred in the cohesion and goal commitment of operators in subassembly 
work teams, these improvements were especia].ly likely to occur among long- - 
term ^operators. Marked improvemenrts in product quality were associated 
with feedback from management. "Turnover and absenteeism also decreased, 
but overall satisfaction did not increase and intrinsic job satisfaction 
actually decreased. Operator work expectations increased as a result of 
their involvement in this field experiment. Findings are discussed with 
reference to theoretical and practical issues in work systems redesign. 
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EFFECTS OF FEEDBACK ON JOB ATTITUDES 
AND WORK BEHAVIOR: A FIELD EXPERIMENT 

Experiments in task and work system redesign have proliferated in 
revent years. By one account, the number of cases reported in the period 
1970-1975 is equal to the entire n^miber reported over the» 20-yonr period 
^1950-1970 (Taylor, 1975). In general, these experiments have the follow- • 
ing characteristics in common: (1) they are directed at a search for 
alternatives to task specialization, hierarchy and bureaucracy as the 
principle tenets of efficiency and control in work organizations; (2) 
they are directed at an effort to improve the relationship between indivi- 
duals and their jobs or work organizations; and, (3) they emerge out of a 
recognition that traditional rvodels of job and work system design have, in 
most instances, faile'^ to meet both economic and social criteria of 
effectiveness (Davis and Cherns, 1975; Davis and Taylor, 1972; Ford, ]969; 
Maher, 1971; Lawler, 1969; Herzberg, Mausner and Snyderman, 1S59). While 
many of these efforts have produced positive attltudinal and performnnce 
outcomes, their contribution to a cumulative body of theory is limited by* 
methodological weaknesses. ^ 

If theory represents a partially verified statement of cause-effect 
relationships, then tests of theoretical models in this area should meet 
the following criteria: First, they should enable researchers and 
practitioners to generate hypotheses regarding the effects of specific 
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job design changes on individual attitudes and behavioral frropensities . 
Second, they should enable us to identify those situational and indi- 
vidual variables which moderate the association between task design 
factors and individual responses. And, third, they should deinonstrate 
predictive validity in field settings. 

Examining each of these criteria, in turn, suggests areas of strength 
and weakxiess in current theory. First, there is no absence of conceptual 
models (Herzberg, Mausner and Snyderman, 1959; Davis and Taylor, 1972; 
Hackman and Oldham, 19 75; Schwab and Cmnmings, 1976; Steers and Mowday, 
19 76). But, specific components of these models are seldom examined in on- 
going work settings. Instead a diverse array of changes are frequently 
undertaken simultanously and in such a way as to preclude an assessment 
of how particular factors impact on employee responses (e.g., Walton, 1972). 
Second, a number of investigators have examined individual attributes wliicli 
moderate responses to task design (Uackman and Lawler, 1971; Hulin and 
Blood, 1968; Wanous, 197A; Brief and Aldag, 1975; Koch and Morris, 1976). 
But, most of these studies merely report differences in the magnitude of 
survey-based correlational data and, for this reason, their external validit 
vis-a-vis field studies is suspect.. Moreover, the mere reduction in magni- 
tude of a correlation does not in itself undermine the utility of a par- 
ticular field intervention. Finally, job design theory should enable us 
to predict employee responses to actual task or work system changes. It Is 
in this area that our theory is weakest. The preponderance of empirical 
work to date is baced on correlational assessments of point in time survey 
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data. As a result, we know clearly that perceptions -of task attrltiibes 
are related to attitudes and, in some Instances, to behaviors such as turnover 
or performance (Lawler, 1969; Cummings, Molloy, and Glen, 1975, Koch and 
Steers, 1976). But we know little aiout how objective changes in specific 
job components affect work attitudes and behavior. 

Research Objectives 

The present research attempts to respond to the above criterlr by 
examining the influence of actual task factor changes on cognitive* varlnblos 
(e.g., satisfaction, job challenge) in a field study enq>loying a control 
group design. Psychological and behavioral reactions are thus examined as \ 
outcomes v^ich can be associated with objective, rather than perceived j task \ 
characteristics (Schwab and Cummings, 1976) • From a practical viewpoint ^ 
this approach is especially useful since efforts to redes ing work^nvolve 
manipulation of actual tasks, rather than perceptions of these tasks. 

The objective factor which was manipulated in this case was feedback, 
one of the dimensions identified by Hackman and Lawler (1971) and Hackman 
and Oldham (1976) as being of central importance in how people respond to 
jobs. According to these theoretical models, a job will produce desired 
psychological states (i.e., intrinsic motivation, satisfaction) only if it 
is high on all of the core dimensions (task significance, autonomy, feedback). 
Recent studies, however, have failed to support this argument (Hackman ^nd 
Lawler, 1971; Brief and Aldag, 1975; Brief, Wallace, and Alda^, 1976). 
However, each of these studies employed perceptually-based measures of task 



rttributes and, for this reason, their findings may be confounded by 
common methods variance (Schwab and Cummings, 1976) • - 

With regard to the feedback intervention described below two 
points should be kept in mind. First, feedback was given to operators as 
members of subassembly teams. These were nominal groupings based upon 
the sharing of common shop floor space and the interdependence of operation.* 
in determining overall garment quality.' However, all individuals had 
assigned jobs and they did not conceive of their roles as encompassing a 
group task. Secondly, given the highly structured, routine and repetitive 
jobs it could be argued that operators were already receiving feedback from 
the task itself. However, this intervention (feedback from management) 
provided unique information (team "and operation quality levels and cost- ^ 
variance information). 

The literature on task-goal attributes is Inconclusive with regard to 
the effects of knowledge of results, or feedback, on performance nnc\ 
affective employee responses (Steers and Porter, 1974). However, to the 
degree that feedback simultaneously increases goal specificity it has 
been consistently associated with improved performance.\ Factors ac- 
counting for attitudinal responses appear to be more complex, taking into 
account not only feedback and goal specificity but goal difficulty, ac- 
ceptance, and individual val ences (Steers and Porter, 1974) • Moreover, 
from a practical job design perspective, feedback appears to be a re- 
latively poor action lever in efforts to improve satisfaction. The core 
dimensions which seem to be most strongly linked to intrinsic motivation 
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nnd sntlsfaction are those associaLed with Incrensed autonoPiy nnd res- 
ponsibility (Cummings, MoUoy, and Glen, 1975; Hackman nnd Oldhanr, 1975). 

The purpose of the present study is to determine the effect of changes 
in feedback on performance and attitudes of shop floor employees. This 
specific job element was changed as an initial stage in the phase-in of 
a larger work system redesign effort directed toward the ultimate develop- 
ment of semi-autonomous work teams. Since the author was a participant 
observer in the plant site for a lA-month period, the theoretical inter- 
pretation of these data is augmented by clinical observations. These ob- 
servations and the data presented will also assess the unintended consccmerices 
of undertaking change in an ongoing job, and the influence of changes in 
management styles! on the organizational climate v^hich formed the context of 

this job redesign effort. 

I 

%- ' ' ' 

METHOD 

Research Setting 

This research was conducted in a garmer^it factory located in a large 
southwestern city. There are four primary classifications of employees 
in this factory: hourly cutting room employees; sewing machine operators 
on piecework; sewing machine mechanics; and, supervisors and training 
instructors. The focus of job design efforts was on the shop floor 
sewing operations. 

Engaged in the manufacture of pants in a large batch operation, oper- 
ators are arranged in a line flow system with work passing serially from 
one work operation to another. The assembly process is based upon a minute 
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subdivision of tasks with 34 operations involved in the total assembly and 
inspect procv^s. Average cycle-time in these operations is about 30 seconds. 
At the time this field project began approximately 150 sewing machine 
operators were employed in the j^cperimental site. 

As is traditionally the case in this industry, their quality is checlced 
by a full-time contingent of inspectors who conduct 100% inspections. 
Their inspection work is, in turn, diecked on a sampling basis by Inde- 
pendent auditors who report to a plant or regional quality assurance 
officer. A variable number of :menders is on hand to mend sewing errors. 
Feedback to operators only occurs in extreme cases of negative performance. 
If an excessive number of errors is found in a 60-unit bundle due to work 
on a particular operation a bundle may be returned to the responsible oper- 
ator for repairs. \ 

On the shop floor operators work in large foom and report to super- 
visors who are responsible for daily production scheduling, monitoring 
quality, trouble shooting and reporting machine difficulties, and 
maintaining balance between operations. Their span of control^ varies 
\ from 30 to 50 operators and they are assisted by training instructors. 

The garment industry is plagued by extremely high turnover fates, ap- 
proaching 100% on an industry-wide basis. The experimental setting was 
experiencing about a 200% annual turnover rate at the time this experiment 
was initiated. Absenteeism was 9.4% on a daily basis. 

The production process and the need to maintain a rapid and con- 
tinuous pace to make incentive earnings results in operators feeling bound 



In ilirir positions In tlic room. Physical- 1 nyoul and n<)rm,il j)r()diu i Uu\ 
noise (about 70 decibels) restrict communication. As a result inform;,! 
social groupings emerge primarily during breaks and tend to be based on 
age and length of service. In general, these observations corroborate 
those of Lupton (1963) in his study of factors affecting^ behavior on the 
shop floor of a sewing plant. 

Subjects 

The study, involved all piecework operators at the oxperlmentnl stt<* 
;md ;i random sample* of 54 operators sel ected from a sIsUt plant of I In* 
same manufacturer. This control group site was. located approximately 
10 miles from the experimental plant. Nearly all operators (95%) were 
female. The average operator had from 6 months to 1 year of tenure (a 
reflection of the high turnover rates) . In this regard samples were 
bimodal, about 30 percent comprised of "long-tem" operators with 
greater than 1 year of service; and, 50 percent with less than 8 months 
of service and tenuous attachment to the organization. The average oper- 
ator was between 26 and 30 years of age and, as with education, there was 
no difference between the samples on this demographic variable. For pur- 
poses of the analysis reported here only those subjects who completed both 
pre- and post test instrument are included. This permits subjects In the 
experimental setting to serve as their own control group, thus augmenting 
the sister plant control group. A large portion of the operators in 
both settings (about 65%) were Hispanic and 78% had completed high school. 
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Data Cf)l lection 

A lengthy questionnaire was oomp^ ^^fod hy nearly all operators (94 percent) 
in the experimental setting c lonth before initial planning began 

for the subsequent job redesi^. . Those who objected to complet u/j^, 

this survey, and those who could not complete the survey at the site due to 
language difficulties, were not pressured to participate. Surveys were ad- 
minis tered-in the plant cafeteria of both the experimental*- and control grt)up 
sites. \ Pre-measurements were taken in October 1974 and post-measurements were 
taken approximately one-year later (November 1975). 

In addition to perceptual and attitudinal survey data, benchmark and 
post-intervention data were gathered on absenteeism; turnover, and product 

■ - '. ■.^■■■\ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ /■ ' / 

quality. To smooth out month-to-month . distortions in absenteeism and ' > 
turnover a 6-month benchmark average was compared with the same 6-nionth 
post-intervention period. Any improvement factor repo^ted^ here cannot 
be attributed to general, economic conditions as local unemployment de- 
clined slightly between pre-and post intervention periods (i.e., if turn- 

■ '. ■ .:. ^ - ■ .■ ' , ■ " ■ ' ^\ I ^ ■ 

over arid absenteeism declin'ed it was not due 'to greater difficulty in seeking 
alternative jobs);: Benchmark data on quality (seconds) are reported for* the 
9-month period preceding the intervention to smooth out the effect of 
excessively high seconds rates immediately preceding the intervention^ 

. PercjBptual- and attitudinal benchmark data had to be established at 
a very early stage b.e_cause operator; elected representatives subsequently 
became involved in planning all of the interventions described, below. 



The actual changes reported here were not undertaken until 7~Tn6nths afteY 
; the pre-test. Identical questionnaires were administered in the control 
group setting at times coinciding with the experimental site surveys. 
Results were not reported to operators. 

Because of the turnover problem only ^/ of the 165 operators in the 

/ . ■ • • / 

experimental sett ii^; completed both the pre- and post tests, and 21 
54 operators in the control group setting were on hand one year ];iter. 

^ntcrvention ' 

/ An elected Adivsory l^oard . comprised of operators , the personnel' 

manager, plant manager and the investigator was established about one week 
after the pretest. This group served as a sounding board for operator 
views of various job and work system redesign concepts throughout the 
period coveifed by this study. This new role was an extremely ambiguous 
one to operators and the initial weekly meetings encountered a large 
amount of inertia. \ 

The early weeks of this group's Fiinc.t ion l.nj^, howovor, did hrlnj'. 
agreement regarding the. objectives which were to guide t hLs ory,m ly.:\LU>\)n\ 
change program. During this time = operators expressed the greatest con- 
cern about physical conditions in the plant (the repair of air conditioning 
imits, restroom .cleanliness, cafeteria food, and the absence of an open air 
eating area). As a. result of these meetings the following actions were 



taken over the course o'f the time period covered by this study. All air 



conditioning units were overhauled, restrooms were completely remodeled 
with all new fixtures, a hot food installation was purchased for the ' 
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c/if rl cr l/i, .111(1 ii (•()V(»rf'd p/il Jo wa8 addcMl ndj/iccnl to ( ic c/i fcl cr ! .1 . TIicmc 
phys fc/il^ (.hnnges halpod to establish the legitimacy off' tlio AdvlHory Hoards 
but th"ey jdid not fully resolve ambiguity regarding the appropriate role 
and functioning! of this group 

Beyond these phv changes Advisory Board members expressed a very 

strong interest in i acturing costs of pants. This interest emerged 
out of the plant ma.nager's expression of concern regarding poor plant 
efficiency (excessive variances from standard costs) and the plant's 
reputatibn for poor quality. At this time the plant was considered by 
the company to be one of the three least effective plants out of 60 Instal-.^-^ 

la t ions. J--^""^ 

The first shop floor intervention^involved 12 operators in a section 
of the plant which was geographically separated from the larger sewing ^ 
floor. Most of these operators were "long-timers'* (greater thaa- 1-year 
of tenure). Many were cross-trained on two or more of 10 operations. For 
a period of 3 months they functioned as an autonomous group without super- 
vision. Their responsibilities included all the normal supervisory roles 
(trouble shooting machine problems and reporting them for mechanical 
service, scheduling, line balance, taking production, reporting attendance, 
and. granting guaranteed earnings, time to operators transferred to jobs 
other than their primary sewing operation). On a daily basis elected 
representatives received feedback on the team costs. Results of this 

I — — . - - -1 ■ 

^ It might be argued that these hygiene changes are a/ potentially contaminating!; 
manipulation which proyide an alternative explanation for results. If t^xls 
were the case, however, we would expect an overall upward bias in affective 
response patterns (overall satisfaction, organization climate) . As Table 1, 
2 and A indicate, 'this did not occur.. 

■■- . ' • ' 1 5 . . 



experiment were promising and received broad publicity throughout tho 
company. But the remainder of the plant was bogged down with very serious 
pperating difficulties. Since this section relied on the ability of 
those next in the line to accommodate their a.dded efficiency, they were 
soon forced to take time off to avoid overstocking the sewing floor with . 
work in pro ^ seriously damaged the morale of the. group, as 

did the ju:aXuiJsy..oi other operators and grudging concern of some super- 
visors who felt these operators were prima donas. 

The plant manager's resignation (4 months after the pretest) and an 
appointment of a new plant manager brought a new set of priorities to 
the experimental site. Shortly after arriving the new plant manager 
halted this pilot experiment and directed the plaat's full energies to 
resolving very serious production problems. During the next four months 
the Advisory Board became unsettled regarding its )Ie and legitimacy. 
As pressure mi/unted to resolve immediate product lo problems it became 
increasi-ia^y a 'cpnduit for operator complaints, Jaat manager wns 

quick to respond to these complaints, but he was under growing home* off ice 
pressure to resolve a broad webb of plant, problems. Inc.reasingly , the work 
system redesign efforts were described as "on a back burner". 

Tr.e invest igator/s focus during this four month period shifted to * longer 
term developmental planning and refining an integrated/ model for semi- 

• . , \ V ■ . ■, 

autonooou*' team functioning ±=i all subasisembly sectio^. Advisory Board 
members scved in a consultative mode regarding program elements, but their 
enthusiasm and interests were dampened somewhat by l^owing there would be 
lengthy delays before each of the following program elements were implemented: 
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Variety ; All trained operators would be eligible to learn additional 

skills. With each additional operation learned they would receive a 
pay increase. They, would also be eligible. to become certified as 
a mechanic's aide which would permit theni to repair nearly 80% of 
their own machine breakdowns. Again, this skill would be rewarded 
with a base raro iacrease. 
Task Identity : Operators would be grouped. into subassembly teams with., 
boundaries determined by the amount of functional interdependence 
. between operations, natural geographic factors, and the feasibility 
of work-"in -process banks^ v 
Task Sign, f icance : End-of-Iine.. inspectors would be dispersed at natural 

points throughout the line,, and all repairs would be the responsibility 
of team members. There would' be no menders . Bonas rewards wonUI be 
paid un^ler i modified Scanlon plan for cost variance reductions. 
Autonomy ; Super >isors would monitor work flows between teams, and 

ultir ir-y lave responsibility for only exceptional problems arising 
within a semi- autonomous group. The initial pilot program strongly 
supported the feasibility of' this shift in supervisory roles. 
Schedu ing, hiring and training (beyonc the vestibule stage) would 
N be th'^ responsibility of team members. 
Feedback : Jn a d^^ily basis each team would receive feedback on its quality 
levels as a ^^roup and by operation. Cost variances would be Reported 
on a weekly [^asis^to all team ,membe_rs_,._aTi^ ; 



tablishe ' ^r^andard would be accumulated each week. These would be 



paid as a bdnus on a quarterly basis. If bonus earnings accrued in 
one week, but excesses occurred the following week the accumulated 
bonus would not. be diminished. This potential form of positive re- 
inforcement was not realized over the period covered by this study 
due to imbalanced staffing patterns within subassembly groups. 
, Plant operating conditions and the obvious priority of remedying these 
problems prevented implementation of any portion of this model until nearly 
seven maths after the pretest. Howevpr, by this stage iL was In a very 
refined form and had the enthusiastic support of plant management and top 
level executives including the highest level corporate engineer. 

By this time work flow obstacles permitted implementation of only 
the feedback component. Colorful, large . display boards were specially _ 
constructed for displaying feedback to each of five subassembly groups as' 
called fo? in Che proposal. Unfortunately, the bewildering array of in-line 
production problems had by this stage brought about the plant manager's 
resignation. . ^ . % 

His successor agreed to continue full use of these feedback bonrds, 
but addressed his primary energy to problems of line balance, cuLLLn^ 
room scheduling, and the poor repair of machinery. With this combination 
of efforts he hoped to improve production attainment from its low level 
of 50%. He did, however, give his full support to the feedback system. 
For four months prior to the post test and throughout the time following 
the post test' this has been a fully functioning part of operations in, the 
experimental sitie "". ~ ' ' 

i8' 



Research Questionnaire 

The I questionnaire given to operators was a shortened version of the 
Survey of Organizations Instrument (Taylor and Bowers, 1972), Other 
scales were added as indicated below, 

. \ ■ . . ■ ■■ 

giirvay of Organizations Scales ; 

Organizational Climate — a*shortened version was ad'M^^ ' j^.^ 
includes 5 subscales (Huiiian Resources Prtmncy, CommunJc.U Ion I'low, 
Decision Making Practicey, Technical. Rnadinesp , and Lower !,ovc! 

Influence) . \ 

■ • - • ^ \' 

2, Managerial/Supervisory Leadership — a factor assessing four 
components of effectzive leadership (Support, Interaction ' . 
Facilitation, Goal Emphasis, Work Facilitation) , ^ 

3, Peer Leadership — a factor assessing peer leadership effectiveness 
within subassembly groups (Support , Interaction Facilitation,, 
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Goal Emphasis, Work Facilitation) 



Group Process— the effectiveness with which subassembly groups 
coordinate their work toward objectives and solve problems, 
5,. Satisfaction^ -^a scale comprised of items indicating levels of 

satisfaction with rewards, supervision, the organization, fellow 
employees, the job, ^nd present and future ^progress within the 
company, 

6, Higher Level Need Fulfillment 

7, Job Challenge , 



\ 
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l» HiKiior Order Need StrenRlh . Itetns ad«-jpLed from Hackman and i.awlor 

(1971). Not discussed in this paper» 
2. Incidents of Fsychosomatic Illness , Adapted from Turner rnd 

Lawrence (1965). 

3» Perceived Organizational Effectiveness . A survey of organizations 

scai^ comprised of 3 items. . ^ 
4- Job Descriptive Index . 

- Satis±action with work. 

- Satisfaction with pay. 
Both adjectiTJis check lists (Smith, . Kendall, and Hulin,* 1969). 

5. Biographical Information including age, education, socio- 
economic status, and length of service. . 

In addition to operators at the experimental site, questionnaires wore 
completed by all hourly personnel including supervisors , instructors, 
mechanics, cutting room workers, material handlers, and office staff, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Effects of Feedback Changes on Perceived Organizational Characteristics 
Mean ratings of organizational characteristics as perceived by 
operators before and after tihe^ changes, descr,ibed above are reported in , / 
Table 1. Control group subjects are included to test for tempdral dif- 
ferences vchich may not be attributable to Interventions. These data show 

I ■' . - • ' , 

that feedback of product quality and cost variance information to subassembly 
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groups^ had a significant positive effect on peer leadership, 'Hiero was 
improvement on all four scales. The change on inr-c- tlon faciMi idior 
(p <.01) suggests that rhote v/eiL significant incre:.., iu f^^^ i .^h ivlor 
which encouraged shop floor operators to develop close, cooperative working 
relationships with one another. The change in goal emphasis (p < ,05) 
indicates an increase in mutually contagions enthusiasm for doing a good job. 

insert Table 1 About Here 

Oroup processes also improved within subassembly teams , All of lUo 
Items in this 7-ii:em scaile :)Lncreased, three of them significantly, Oper-- 
ators were more likely to indicate that their peers wanted to meet objectives 
(p < i05); they viewed their work group as more adaptable when unusual work 
demands were placed upon it (p < .001)'; and, they Had more confidence and . 
trust in persons in their work group (p< ,01), All ±n all, peer group 
functioning improved markedly over the period of this study. However, it • 
'should be pointed out that initl^al conditions indicated an extremely negative 
starting position, a factor corroborated by depth interviews and first hand 
observation of plant morale. Were ^.t not for the specific nature of the 
intervention, these results might be explained as arising out of regression 
toward the mean. 

The only other significant changes indicated by this broad set of 
measures concern two aspects of organizational climate. Clinical observ- 
ations suggest that both of these negative changes can be attributed to un- 
met expectations. Operators Ti^ere much less likely to feel that the organi- 
zaLio n w as q u ick L u •TrsB" iiiuJio^ed ^'VOTk '•methr)xis-'*(p***<' 0 5) . -Iu par L plrhis '~ 

• ■ '21 
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response sa ^ ^oon associated operator frustration over 

lengthy delays in efforts to implement a full-blown semi- autonomous group 
program. Over 80% of the eligible operators had indicated a desire to seek 
multi-skill status 8 months prior to the post-test, but none had begun 
their cross- training. 

The communication flow scale indicates that supervisors were some- 
what less likely to ask group members for their ideas and opinions before 
making a decision (p < .01), and. they were less likely to meet with their 
subordinates as a group (p < .01). Unmet expectations, again, mayi account 
for these differences. Clearly/ the events of the year led operators to 



expect more involvement than they had been accustomed to. It should also be 
noted that both the technology; of the industry and the "new** plant manager *s . 
own decision making style were not conducive to consensual decision makinj^ (see 
Table 5). 

Differential Effects of Changes for Lon^- and Short-Term Opera t ors 

• Operators were divided as close to tlie mcdlnn toimre ;i.h poHs (hi c i n 
examine the differential effects of interventions on. how they experienced 

■ . ■■■■ ' ' ■-. 1 

'their work environment from both a perceptual and attitudinal perspective. 
This analysis was conducted for several clinically based reasons: 
First, long-term operators had been more influential in developing ex- 
perimental plans (e.g., all advisory board members came from this: group). 
Second, it was expected that peer leadership would be more likely to , . 

emerge among these individuals. Since the technology limits' shop floor 
communication most informal groups were comprised of individuals "with 
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similar lengths service and common break times. Hence, lonf;-torm operators 
were more likely to have developed some degree of cohesion, a factor which 
enhances the rate of adaptation in a context where group norms and atti- 
tudes are changing (Argyle, 1972). 

Insert Table 2 About Here ^ 

The results in Table 2 clearly indicate that peer leadership was more 
likely to emerge among long-time operators. In addition to improved 
patterns of task interaction and a stronger goal emphasis, these indi- 
viduals were, more likely to find persona], support among their peers. On 
the work facilitation scale, they felt that their peers offered more help 
in finding ways to do a better job (p < .10); in assisting in planjiing, 
' organizing, and scheduling work (p < .01); and,, in offering new ideas 
. , for solving job related problems '(p < .10). They experienced a significant 
, improvement in overall group prdcessses (p < .01), while short-term 
operators did not. / - 

These findings are corroborated by clinically-based observations. 
Perhaps the most significant factor accounting for these differences is* 
the marked -instability of the short-term peer group. Only 22 percent of 
those~origin|ally classified as short-term employees were still employed 
at the t^ime of the post-test, compared with 62 percent of the long term 
~ group. ■- 

Ikking these differences in group processes and peer leadership into, 
accouinn, we would expect to find differences in affective operator res- 
pontes (Likert, .r?6:7)^ — As^T able 2 IrtdlcateS , Chltj is t he-caBe^— — _ 

23 . . .■ • ; 
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Job-related attitudes declined significantly for the short-term 
operators, but only nominally for long-^t6rm operators. Taken together, 
the nature of the Intervention, temporal aspects of work attitudes , and 
site observations suggest tenable explanations for this pattern. 

Both Table 2 and 4 suggest that there is a natural proclivity for 
operators to experience reduced job challenge over time. By the time an 
operator has been on the job for four months, her learning curve is 
virtually flat.- There is relatively little she can do to continue to 
improve job competencies beyond this early stage, and opportunities for 
promotion are generally blocked by a high degree of employment stability 
among supervisory staff. Despite this factor, there is a countervailing 
tendency for individuals in/all jobs td' express greater satisfaction with 
increasing tenure (Ivancevich and Donnelly, 1968). Thus, in both samples 
there was a marked decrease in job challenge but no significant decline 
in overall satisfaction^ (Table 4). 

The nominal grouping of operators into subassembly teams and the use 
of regular feedback clearly seetns to have enhanced the social and task- 
related interactions <>f long-term operators . While this would normally 
be expected to improye work attitudes (Like'rt, 1967) it appears, instead, . . 
to have increased resilience with, regard to natural tendencies to ex- 
_per fence reduced-chal-lenge~~and interest in shop, floor tasks. Overall 
satisfaction remained alpout the^ same, but- attitudes associated with in- 
trinsic satisfaction declined. .Clearly, feedback on quality and cost 
variance data alone is insufficient to improve work attitudes and well being. 
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There is, at best, a weak indication that increased identification with sub- 
assembly groups will arrest the tendency to experience greater job-attributed 
illness (psychosomatic illness,' Table 2) with increased tenure. 

The Effect of Feedback on Work Behavior 

Table 3 presents data for turnover, absenteeism and quality IovoIh 
In the experimental site. These data appear to substantiate the pr/ictlcnl 
utility of the interventions but, again, site observations suggest a more 
complex pattern of causality. 

Insert Table 3 About Here . 

To smooth out monthly fluctuations and present a representative base- ' 
line/ post-intervention perspective on absenteeism and turnover 6 month 
averages are presented. _ The most startling fact here is that Initial 
conditions were characterized by turnover at annual rate of 216 percent 
and nearly 1 in 10 operators absent on any given work day. At the site* 
it really appeared as though peoplg were just passing , through (more like 
a roadside lod^e than an on-going manufacturing facility). Thirty-three 
operators had ,to be hired to get one who would stay for a full year. 

Under these conditions balancing the production 1 ine Was, perhaps 
a possibility for a theoretical mathematician. But for mortal super- 
visors and plant managers it was a nightmare. Top-level corporate officers 
(many of whom have risen through the plant managemient ranks) relate to a 
temporal frame of reference when the labor market was immensely more stable. 
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Thc»y are not filly emphatetlc to the difficulty that this degree of Ins- 
tability presents, and this greatly increases the felt pressure of plant 
managers. 

Given these conditions, most plant managers adopt the strategy of I 
building buffers in "headcount'* across most operations. It is a strategy/ 
which insures relatively high production attainment, but otip which also/ 
causes sporadic layoffs due to line imbalances (about 5%). This creates 

an ironic twist in the reward system as individuals on operations with 

■ \ 
high attainment are rewarded with sporadic layoffs. Since most workers 

would rather have predictable total earnings than maximum hourly income 

(Lawler, -197A) , this creates an incentive to "make work last". 

The changes which occurred in rates of turnover and absenteeism diTrlng 
this period merely brought the experimental plant into line with the control 
group Betting (average monthly turnover about 12 percent , average absent- 
eeism about 7 percent). Since work attitudes tend to be associated with 
turnover and absenteeism (Porter and Steers, 1973), the attitudinal data in 
Tables 2 and A would fail to suppprt even this degree^ of : improvement . 

From a theoretical perspective these improvements can be explained 
wi-^h reference to expectancy theory (Vroom, 1964). The relationship of . 
sewing operators to their job is largely Instrumental, i e., it is a 
means of providing necessary family income. Two out of three came from ^ 
families with a total annual income of less than $8,000 (according to Labor 
Department Statistics an urban family of four required, at the time of this 
study, a minimum income of $8,500).. Many were single parents or sole 
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providers. By improving plant efficiency (line balance, machine repair, * 
cutting room quality) and openly assuring all operators of no layoffs*^ 
the plant manager who began in June 1975 greatly improved the job attach- 
ment of operators. Both the expectancy of effort leading to performance 
and the expectancy of that performance not being associated with the ad- 
verse consequence of layoffs were improved. From an economic perspective 
it was a "better" place to work... at least on a par with the sister plant 
across town. Between May 1975 and October 1975 production attainment rose 
from 48 percent to 90 percent and since December 1975 it has stabilized 
at about iOO percent. Thus, turnover and absenteeism improvements must 
be attributed to management initiatives, and not experimental interventions. 
TTie quality improvements, however, can be directly attributed to the focMlhack 
intervention. 

Sewing quality on the shop floor is not easily accessible to management 
control. It is a worker selected criterion and, it is subj.ect almost ex- 
clusively to the operator's judgment. End-of-line inspectors are geo- 
graphically removed from operators and, prior to the feedback intervention, 
the only feedback an operator received was sporadic and unfocused. Accord- 
ingly, when work was returned to the line it was met with a feeling of 
inequity (why me?) or scapegoating ("I did it this way because of the way 
the work came to me"). 

As Schwab and Cummings (1976) indicate expectancy perceptions are partly 
determined by "the specif: , hich task performance can be defined 

and the extent to which the indi\ al can control his/her ovm pe )rmance" . 
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(p. 28). Increasing the clarity of feedback and the specificity of goals 
(prior to this operators were merely expected to do their best) served 
to provide operator efforts a clear focus. At the site the author was, 
on several occasions, taken aside by^ operators who pointed to the quality 
level of their operation on a large plexiglass graph. Among many there 
seemed to be a benign spirit- of competition to improve oyer the percentages 
of other operations, and nearly all seemed concerned if their quality level 
moved outside of a color-coded "good" area. These results are consistent 
with a large literature linking increasing specificity of task goals to 
increased employee effort (for a review of this literature see- Steers and 
Porter, 1974) . 

As the literature suggests, however, feedback and goal specificity 
alone cannot be expected to improve work attitudes (Steers and Porter, 
1974) . This is largely a function of the amount of participation in 
goal setting (standards for "good", "averaged, and "poor" were set by 
management in this case) and the work itself (responsibility /autonomy 
task components 'vere unchanged). It is interesting to note, however, that 
the results of this field intervention are consistent with a laboratory 
experiment in, which specific goals were positlyely associated with goal 
commitment, increased work-group cohesiveness, and greater task interest. 
(Raven and Rietsema, 1957) . - ' ^ • 

Quality Improvements trends in the experimental site coincided 
precisely , with the time at which feedback of progress toward specific 
goals was instituted. The amount of improvement in this area cannot be 
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nervoiisness . 



ictors There was no change in super^^ision. and the 
a his energies almost exjclusively on production attain- 
ar:es. These improvements are all the more remarkable 
over the period from liay to October, 1975 production 
1 48 to 90 percent. Moreover, these results have 
.5 first two quarters of 1976 (average monthly seconds 
1- :r is now reputed to have the b^st quality level of any 
Lole product (about 40 plants). 

nagers have indicated to the author, '^you can't Inspoct 
ent". It is an operator controlled criterion. 

n Iperator Attitudes 

that operator attitudes tended tc decli|ie over the 
:;.n both the experimental site and the control group 
"' :^d above, there appears to be a built-in proclivity 
• ^ :rs to experience less job challenge and satisfaction 
iS their length of employment increases. In fnct, 
a rapid and continuous pace to maintain incentive 
]e associated with more work-attributed headaches and 



Insert Table 4 About Here 



About one month prior to the post-test a wage increase of nearly 
10 percent was granted. The effect of this increase is reflected in improve 
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:5V jiti!tTfsction in zhe controlu group, but noi; ihp sxperime^rtal site. 

-> . ^ 

H*: ^iss nre-^'olts can be ^xpaaxneiii within ?an equity f rcameswork. Lx the wage 

anni efffr ' bargain experiittE.-: ri^i operators perc^fved rhemseLves as con- 

nzrlivjTt nuch more to their jobs (hi^er quali and increased plant 

^'^•^txfiinin.v :t) . However, added bonus earnings had r been zirlggereci iind8:r 

'^zie plan because of t^ne high standards ini iaily established. Thus, 

hir_-.- rhey received p»ositl^/e feedback with regaxo! to quality improvements 
. n E dri Ly basis, their weekly feedback on varia:nce costs failed to result 
■Ln boniis earnings. Their new awareness of variance ciost data consistently 
rame rn the form of negative (not punitive) feedback. While in an absolute 

ens^ " e plant was markedly more effective than a year earlier, operators 
rad rmation they hadn't loown about back then and they perceived their 

rgCTJciicion as less effective (p < .01). They had benefited economically 
r^^rrugF^^ reduced layoffs, but rhey had not benefited psychologically from 
inz rr^iVe^' operating effectiveness. 1 
niffersnces between experimental site data in Table A and that 

■ y 

pr£5«tnnt^d in Table 2 can be explained from an expectancy perspective. For 
lo->^g-t:erm operators the goals which were set were more likely to! be per- 
zs±v^^ as attainable. Short-term operators were, in many instances, still 
stnimriLling to achieve consistent quality while maintaining their production 

" . ! 

star:aar-r:3. Moreover, as has been. found elsewhere, the nature of the work 

itself 3 the principle determinant of female work attitudes on the shop 

' • 1 • 

flocr- Id, 1969; Lupton, 1963, Marrow, 195J). 
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Manager! - accesiHi i and Peer Leadership Az. Supervisors 

Table rtresentLS what Is largely an exp .r-^tory analysis -o' -lie 
effects of ,\ . dmn In plant management ovi'r rhe one year cov red by 
this study- ivo ti. ags are evident from this cable: the new isan:::s:ger wavS 
much less can.^^efr-eu zlth supervinory lnterac:ri:^n5 than results- ^inid, 
collaborHitiv^SL rov f peer leaiiershlp among ?rupervlsors decreased 
markedly . 



Insert Table 5 Ai)out Herii 

AccorcMr^g r: ;e popular the-- 7 of oriEairfzational befaa:— or, the decl isB 
In supervisDryy leadership lin_ -at ed Ir Table 5 shoulc^ '-^e a deliterinuis 

effect cr. g^etr eeszershlp anirxg operators .Xlkert, 1967). nis does not 
app-ar V: 'have the case (see Tkaible 1). However, it I s possible* Lhnf 

Lh.H Hhlfr in Tvjn.iiuement styles had n dampenin:^ elTcn't nin i v dcvc l»^|>nu»n!f 
of shop n-^orr - ?er leadership.. 

Wlthlr) t^'hr ::::iitext of a sewing operation peer leadershiip styles are 
readily tr:^-: 3m±±.^^ between plant inanagement and supervlsorr: through weekly 
and sometime d-jii:: meetings, The^* are less readily transr: uted between 
supervisors iimc grroups of operator£: , Task-related conmiuni::iBtions between 
supervisors ^d ionnrators teod to be strained (a police ami enforce ethos 
is not unconniBoa), snd the broad npan of ccritrol limits easy- vicing sojclal 
interactions, CoOTumications are almost e::clxislvely one on one, and group 
meetings are fHsl<i::m if ever held. Group fe.^back sessions were generally 
ccTiducted by t^e -lant maiuager n vorkforc- development of f^cer (the author). 
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ror chtJHe reasons , the linking pin theory (Llkert m r which sugj^osLs 
that leadership styles will be transmitted dowmva: "-ir-^ugh each link of 
the hierarchy may not be applicable at the shop flr^or Hevel. 

Based on clinical observations the adverse sa^ ^f* i:n peer leadership 
among supervisors reflects role ambiguity arising o'yt c*f servimg under ^ . 
three different managers over the course of this c:::^ -^r period- It 
also reflects a more task-oriented manager. Ons ccvv^ <err::2d more with 
results and individual accountability among his superrrrcsnry staiff than 
camaraderie or participative decision making. "rr^T? a ontingency pers- 
pective (i.e., given the existing technology, sr — xtux:^ and process) 
this may make sense. However, if an alternativ: : rgnrrizational cllmntc? 
is desired (Table l),; if turnover and absenteeis ^are to be further 
reduced (Table 3), and if the quality of workin; liliie is to be improved 
(Table 4), some degree of accommodation will ha-:^ tc cccur. Given the 
strong Hispanic cultural influence (respect for "'strrE^zng" leadership) and 
the contingent production environment, it may be Torrri: appropriate to 
focus on training group members in autonomous te^ ftmctionihg than 
training a plant manager iti participative decision making* 

Effect of Experimental Status on Operator Norms snn. ExpectatioTis 

Table 6 reflects a spillover effect, or what ;:;oine cnr^nisational 

... I 
development practitioners would call an unintendeji conseq^dence. Operator 

norms about appropriate leadership behavior both .^iscng supervisors and 

work peers increased across the board in. the experlmeiiniral site* 



Infr^-rt Table 6 About Here 



Tjrase data are both -^^s, plus and a -ainus. They st^r-i5t greater personal 
d enclf ica t lo n with -work-r^^lated Int enactions anf ggxesn..^ ::oiiii3itinent and 
at.tacjimeiit tr- the organ izH:nion anid its goals; but, tner^- uiisa indicate a 
jinrearer propensity to expe^rletzirH nanEt: expectations, c' cite feeling of 
being '*let doum'' by the orr. anrzaticun. In the ov^erall sHinsfaction scale, 
only two items registered markied daclines: operstcxs lere significantly 
less satisfied "with the progrsss they had made :up : :iav *' p < .001); and 
they were less optimistic aboui: their chance to get ad Ir the future 
(p < •001). 

At leasr one theorist has raised important quesrlmirs regarding the use 
of satisfaction and related attitudes or criteria ft^r .^^aessing the quality 
cf working life. (See Stanley E. Seashore, "Defining 33iii Measuring the 
Quality of Working Life/* in Davis & Chems (eds.) 1975^. Perhaps future 
iitudies should more fully examine work, norms and e:jcx5ec tat Ions as indicjrtor^s 
of individual investments and identification witr vcrrk roles. 

ci:iaTCLUsiONs 

This field experiment cozrrDiboxates the resuli:? of stridies which ^^ve 
sdaown a positive effect of feetiiback on performanos (Brasn^tfcr.e in, Klein,, 
c£i.^ Paifrla, 1973; Hunidal, 156-9; Smith and Kniight, 195?;. >^W.:i::a.. AntoimHtti, 
amd W^^Uace, 1954; Kim :arrd Hamr-ar, 2976.; Latham and Tukl » 1976), Tn- 
cxuElxty improvement results re^cmted here have now b^n ^?i.u:srained fen- over 
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0 -C' .T-.-T, Hovei/er, thes^ ic*ifjult:; are also con^iiHtemt witih recent field 

c ;f:.er::riLr:t3 which indicsic^ v.. i;a 3 rarle effect of feedbacik on Job rflatod 
;= ::lt: >v lis ^Kim and Hammer 'j';^^^6; Lathaon and Yulkl, 1976). 

3. :ce triis field inr.... nticn was underrak^^n as an initial step in 
a bTc-f.r::ij:r ef fort no tmp-roy^ i.e quality of work ^mig life, these results 
pcitrrt -yy. tthe limited ef ficr ;t of knowledge of results alone. In this 
re£:ard., irhey raise seriott- questiions about r^ensatory and disjunctive 
inc" dels oE job enrichment wri^rii suggest thaz.. irzpro^/ement of any single 
task cinirpont^nr will have fav rable attirudgni^ effects (Brief, Wallace and 
Aldag, 1976). Because these rrasults are bais^" d the manipulation^^of an 
actual cask artribute they srrre not subject t:: th -: conmion "methods error 
w:':: ich is ri part of perceptusixl y-based correiat i iir^l <?l:udie3. 

Thr-'nu^houxL the period covered by this .sti:;:{y rhc vnrJety, Lnsk- IdcMitlty 
t^::5k sz^rr If Ica.PiCu and auto lonr job coTrnponents remslneci unchang(.:d. It 
appears that tiaese and/ err relatied work system- vsxi^ables are crucial if 
trfi-c qualiLty of working life is to be enhanced S2itiiL£iictorily . In the 
vernac'ulr^r of socio- tec::jnla,:il thinkl 7-1-5, feedbacL appears to have particular 
value as a tenlxniccLl/ ecc^.'i^TTnic interveanion, but *^-anirier limited tutility as 

1 sociliLi. •"r.5ychjalog;i>.:.:-r:I- -inrt=^rveidt:ion tn: improve amltir-des. Accordingly, 

is aupToprlHTe rnc_ iixr-^imHntation in this rrojec:: site is ctontinuing^ 
■/^-xActe the pjDst-tt^it hm-r progressed In the iollowin'g ways: (1) all 
y:::iez:][:::\!.t-^- ran iidvt t^. erTiir.ve, their own starting and quitting times within 

I'Szr.:: .rme prtsgram; (2) rme original sBmi-autraomous pilot group is once 
sgaxn ill operation; and (C a "mini-liis" mode: is being implemrsnted which 
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corapri.ser=i a small group oi cTOf^K-trainod x>,r)eratc ,rs coininLotlng all assemlil 
work and rewarded by a ninidif -sd ScanLon PLan. Paa't:!.:: ! p:ation in each of 
these experiments Lb voL.un:ta~.. 

Looking back o^' r •::::e 14 aontlis which :rhe authiarr spaut on the shop 
E'loor suggests some iinpcrrixirt: Teccmimendaticxs to prrEctiti.Dners. llcot the 
Least of these is the Gbsr".iTvar±on that ssHlsf actory sjxd endurimg change 
t .':ikes a considerable anwrjnc cof time. Exp^-ectations (from the shop floor 
to the executive suite) Derud to be ouit-of--liTie with what nan reasonably 
be achieved within, say, rx-D ar tfcree years in ^ir xm-goiEig Eacilitty. 
At tfae sbop floor level di-iis Increases the propensity to experience un- 
met expectations. 

Job or work sy-srrera redesign is not like *%appy gaB^\ There are rno 
imstattt or n^r-tt' m resx3iits o5 a broad-gauige nature. State-of-the-art 
technology and t^e org;^ni2?:-itio3ial climaite of mauuf^ctmriiig, processes 
present onerous obf trades.. Rhetfher these can be suSiclently - >tere'd 
to s^stantivel/y iir. ' o-^^s the tfiiality of working life rraiains to be de- 
inom:?tTaittei£.. S^Gmi-as: '-.oncr'niotis gnrup concepts protci^de HEe proimising avenue 
foT smlar^in-g the s^gnit ics^ice ^d meaning of wairk om sewing loor, 
especially:' if iriesfu :2oncept:s ar-' coupled with feedlback :^d equita&le 
rewards. 

From, a practicaJ. viewpoint, feedback appears to hsrxre been an espe- 
cially ust ful Initial stage in this oxt-goiTif^. e , periment , In this C/?iSG It 
has enahl'eu ODiijf actors to .<?ee nwe prevclse.iy ^h^t iis exssi^ected ot th<^n;., Iind 
It H??? Itnulat-etl a gre^i^r amg^.^-sis on goal adrl.^rc'^emt . This impact^ 
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wji.s i?speclnlly likely to occur tLO naoxe senior opcratcrvS, s finding whlcli 

'is consistent with t±ie body of literatuire wlhich Ibndlcates that organ--- 
izational conmdtment is associated \r±th teniure (Steers, 1976> . Their 
greater initial commitnBent, coupled vitn their greater ability, increased 
their propensities to both accept and achieve target goals. 

From a broader societal perspectir^e the author s (clinical observations 
on the shop floor are relatively consistent witth tthe concltusions of Seashore ' 
and Barnovre (1971) regarding the lot of the "Matriarch" (female, and a major 
wage earnex for a household with one or more dependents j. He described 
this groiup as one of tvo groups with an especially high prcinensity to 
experience generalized dissatisfaction with life, alienatinti from society 
and social roles, blunced aspirations, aggressive feelings toward other 
kinds of people, a low sense of p)DliticaI efficacy:, mild paranoiac reactions, 
iand mild "but deHailitatin;^ healLth reactiojis. This is cnot (to suggest a 
pervasive norm of hjopeles'ness , nor an absemce of I^ua'griLier or spontaneity. 
In fact,, tbe author's observations suggest that tsxo ^'-^ups may be especially ^ 
resilient vis-a-vis these propensiiries; S[ispani.cs idenittfied with a 
communally-based ethnic subculture, and women identified with extended 
families . 

Clearly-, thxi qa^^liry of working lite is a big^iiiy compl ex and inter- 
dependent iL^-^u^a, It must focus on rayrlacis cf factx)rs wltbifn organizations, 
and yet it?:- causal tei^iture extends ibe:;ronci the boundarUif^s of the workplace. 
Limited interveaiiiosis s^uch as the ones described heireiin can help to test 
and refine th'eoretfcalL -models,, but they are insuf f iciieat as "solutions" to 
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such a broadly based j-ssue. Perhaps the next Increments in this expor fmcntal 
site anc others will add further to our store of social learning in ongoing 
work operations. 
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Table 1 

Perceived Organization Climate, Supervisory Style, 
Peer Leadership and Group Processes 



Characteristic • 

• ^ 


Experimental Group (n= 


=57) 


., 

\ Control Group (n=21) j 


Before 


After 


mef ore 


After ; 


Mean 


b.'D. 


Mean 


. S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


— ■ — — 

.S.D. 


Climate .. 




■ ■ 














HumanrKesources Primacy 


8 , 66 


2.32 


8.12 


2.38 


9.79 


2.16 


9.31 


2.51 • 


Decision tlaking Practices 


9-78 


3.14 


9.85 


2.87 


11.29 


3.55 


10.29 


3.33 


\ Technical Readiness • 


5,93 


r. 75 


5.39^ 


1.67 


5.81 


1.25 


6.14 


1.56 


• Lower ijevcl Influence 


8.46 


2.23 


8.67 


2.56 


. 9.00 


2.15. 


8.81 


2.82 


Cominimlcation. Flow 


7,85 


3.23 


6.67'' 


2:77 


7.86 


3.23 


7.86 


2.80 


Supervisio.i 


















Support • 


11,28 


2.84 


11.82: 


3.01 


10.62 . 


2.82 


9.76 


2«64 


Interaction Facilitation 


5,14 


2.39 


5.35 


2.15 


4.67 


2.22 


5.43 


2.25 


Goal Emphasis 


7,93 


1.79. 


7.51 


1.89 


7.38 


1.83 


7.00 


2.).2 


Work Facilitation 


9,35 


3.58 


8.95 


3.93 


8.52 


Z.66 


9.14 


3.21 


Peers 


















Support 


10,49 


2.88 


11.03 


2.96 


11.62 


2.65 


10.29'- 


2.53 


Internct.lon Facilitation 


6,42 


3.00 


7.44c 


3. 11 


9.24 


3.46 


8 . 71 


2.87 


Goal i:,mphasis 


5.70. 


1.90 


6.18b 


1.90 


7.29 


1.55 


6.81 


1>60 


Work ''facilitation 


7.12 


2.90 


'7.71' 


3.24 


9.62 


3.65 


8.33<'» 


2.97 


Group ^roc.^.ssos 


19.75 


5.33 


21.60C 

1 


5.58 


24.24 


. 5.43 


23.90 


4 . 35 



p <, .05, two-tail t-te^t of significance used because direction is not advanced. 

p< .05, one-tail t-test of significance used because direction is propositionallv deHvPd from 
previous research on goal setting and. feedback within a group context . 

p.< .Gl, one-tail t-test of significance used because direction is propositionally derived from 
previous research on goal setting and feedback within a group context. 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Responses For Long Term and Short Term Groups 





Experimental Site 




Control 


Group 




Less than 


More than 




More thain 


Characteristic 


1 Yr. 


(n=26) 


1 Yr. 


(n=31) 




1 Yr. 


(n=1.6)- 




Before 


After 


Before 


After 




Before 




After 


Climate - 














— ~ .- ; ^ 


Human Resources Primacy 


9 06 


8 11 


O . 0£. 


7 Q7 






Q Ztl 
y •H L 


Decision Haking Practices 


10.24 . 


9.50. 


9.39 , 


10.14 




10.38 


10.31 • 


Technical Readiness 


6 .19 


5 .46 ; 


5 . 71 


5 . 32 




5,.81 


6.25 


Lower Level Influence 


8.15 


8.i9 


8.71 


9.06 




9.19 


9.50 


Communcation Flow 


7.62 


6.81 


,8.05. 


6.55* 




7.81 


. 8.31 


OU|Jct V.Lr> llin 
















Support 


11.08 


12.00 


11.45 


11.66 




9.88 


9^ 88 


Interaction Facilitation 


5.19 


5.23 


5 , 10 


5.45 




4.63 


5.65* 


Goal Empaasis 


7.61 


7.12 


8.19 


7.84 




7.06 


7 . 25 


worK r acixitatiion . 


9.50 


■ 8.77 


9.23 


9.10 




8.(59 


9.56 


.J. '. " . . . 
Peers 
















Support 


10.69 


10.06 


10.32 


11.84* 




11.69 


11 .06 


Interaction Facilitation 


6.46 


7.15 


6.39 


7.68* 




■ 10.06 


8.63 


Goal Emphasis 


5.62 - 


'5.50 


5.77 


• 6.77* 




7.50 


7.25 . 


Work Facilitation 


7.65 


' 7.38 


6.68 


7.98* 




. 10.44 


9.19 


Group Processes 


19.60 


20.27 


19.87 


22.72** 




25.31 


24 . 81 


Overall Satisfaction 


26.54 


.. 24.73 


26.29 


25.85 




27.05 


27.63 


Higher Lev.^l Need Fulfillment 


17.4:7 


15.62** 


17.61 


16.65 




17.44 


17.22 - 


Job Challenge 


9.52 


8.35* 


9-24 


"8.10 




9.69 


~fi.75 


Psychosomatic Illness 


8.08 


8.73* ^ 


9.13 


8.90 




8.56 


9.06 


Perceived \)rg. Effectiveness 


8.50 


7.25* 


8. '32 


■7,^61 




9.31 


9.19 



* Difference between before and after groups significant at p < .05 (two-tailed test) . 
Difference between before and after groups significant at p < .01 (two-tailed test) . 

Note: For the control group only more than . 1-year siibjects were included for purposes of 
comparison with more than 1-year subjects in the experimental site. 
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Table 3 




Changes in Work-Related Behaviors: Comparison 

of Base-liine Data With Post-jhtervehtion Data 

I / 



1. 


7 rn 

Turnover: Average Monthly Turnover 
Base-Line: ''May-October 1974 
Post-Intervention: May-October 1975 
Percent Decrease « 37% ^ 


1 
i 

118.0% 
' |ll.3% 

i 

■ 1 


2. 


Absence: Average Daily Absence 
Base-Line: May-October 1974 
Post-Intervention: May-October 1975 
Percent Decrease = 29% 


•■ I 

, i 

I 9. lit 
i 6.7% 


3. 


Qualit : Average Monthly Seconds Due to 
Sewing 

Base-Line: July 1974 - May 1975 
Post-Intervention: June 1975-October 1975 
Percent Decrease = 66% 


2.9% 
: 1.0% 



.Note: Throughout the period covered by this study the control group 

setting experienced relatively steady monthly turnover of nboiit 
] 2 percent and absenteeism of 6 to 7 percent. Seconds i\vrri\\\(^i\ 
about 2 percent. 
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Table 4 

Affective Responses for Experimental and Control Groups 



"i ' . 


Experimental 


Group (n=57) 




Control Group (n=21) 


Affective Responses 


Before 


After 




Before 


After 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




Mean 


S. D. 


Mean 


S.D'. 


Overall Satisfaction 


26.40 


4.46 


,25.34 


>.45 




26.85 


'4.02 ' 


25,67 


C iTA 


Higher-Order Need Fulfillment 


17.55 


3.08 


16.18* 


4.09 




17.52 


3.47 


15.60 


4.79 


Job Challenge 


9. 3-7 


3.00 


8.21** 


3. 78 . 




9.62 


2.85 


7.81* 


2.94; 


Work Satisfaction (JDI) 


26.93 


=.68 


23.54** 


9.89 




27.38 


8.54 


26.00 


8.52- 


Pay . Satisfaction (JDI) 


13.75 


5.97 


12.96 


6.08 




11.81 


6.10 


15.05** 


5.73 


Psychosomatic Illness 

■ ■ - ■■ 1 


8.65 


1.55 


8.82 


6.63 




8.33 


1.56 


9.38* 


2.09 


Perceived Org. Effectiveness 

' ' ■ 


8,40 


2.3-T 


7.45** 


2.11 




9.67 


2.39 


9.29 


2.2A' 



* p ,<.05, two-tail test. ■ 
** p < .01, two-tail test. 
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Table 5 



Managerial Succession at Experimental Site: Changes in Management 
Style And Its Influence on Supervisory Leadership 
Behavior and Attitudes 





Supervisiif Bissponses (n=8) 


Characteristic 


^ Befoi-B 
Interventlfm) 


After 
Intervention 




Mean 


! s.n„- 


»tean 


S.l). 


Plant Management \ 

( 










Support 

Interaction Facilitation ^ 


' .8.75 
6.13 


\ l3.ll 

' X.96 


3.75 
A.15* 


2.87 
1.39 . 


Goal Empaasis 
Work Facilitation 


5.38 
8.25 


2. 20 
3.69 


3.50* 
5.13 


-1t07 — 
2.70 


Supervisors 










Support 

Interaction Facilitation 
Goal Emphasis 
Work Fjacilitation 


10.13 
9.50 
6.38 
9.63 


2.36 

2.62 
_ .71 
2 . 9.3 


9.13 
7.25* 
5.25* 
6.25** 


1.64 
1.49 
.89 

1/6 7 


Attitudes 










Overalli Satisfaction 

Higher! Level Need Fulfillment 

Job Challenge 


26.00 
18.86 
10.63 


2.S2 
1 .00 
2.83 


26.79 
17.63 
11.38 


2.87 
3.62 
3.02 



* p <1,05, two--tail. 
** p <'.01, two--'tail. 
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Table 6 

Workplace Expectations 
Regarding Appropriate Behavior 



Expectations 


Experimental Group 
n=57 


Control Group 
a=21 . 


* 


Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 


A 


Re. Supervision 












1 


Support 

Interaction Facili,tatton 
.. Goal Enrohasis 
vJf*^ Facilitation 

Re. I'eers 


13.52 
. 8.11^ 

9..3B 


13.79 

8.51** 

9.04 
13.16 


+ 
+ 

+ 


13.48 
31.86 
S.95 

13.81 


12.48*^ 

8.43 

8.24^^* 
13.10 
















Supporr 

Interaction Facilitation 
fk>al Emphasis 
work Facilitation 


12.6'! 
12.16 
8.61 
12.1^ 


13.44*** 
12.68** 

8.81 
12.36 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


13.40 
12.60 
8.95 
13.15 


12. 70 
12.40 

8.45* 
12.25* 




Si;»n Test^, two-tall ' 






P<.05 






p<.01 



Notes : 



p < . 10, one- tall, 
p <.05, one-tall 
p < .01, oue-ball, ~ 

The sign test is used to establish that two conditions are different and it does 
not make assumptions about sample or group distributions (Siegfel, 1956). 
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